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Original Poetry. 


MY FATHER’S PORTRAIT. 








Ir looked on me, alone, and far, 
That picture of my sire, -— 

A reverend brow, a gentle lip, 
An eye of softened fire. 

But he for whom its lines were traced 
Was dwelling far from me. 

Between us rose the mountains waste, 
The deep and swelling sea. 


It might have been my fancy wild, 
But as the sunbeam gleamed, 

Where from my chamber wall it smiled, 
A haunted thing it seemed ; 

And over me it had a power, 
An instant power to wake 

Those mem’ries of a former hour 
Which time had helped to break. 


It smiled, [ thought, with kindly look, 
When purer hopes had birth, — 

A smile which oft those lips forsook, 
In hours of jest and mirth. 

And when in life’s wild devious ways 
My wand’ring steps were led, 

Before one glance of those mild eyes, 
My erring thoughts have fled. 


Oh, more than this; it brought again 
My dreaming childhood back ; 

The golden sunset’s glow and wane, 
The woodland’s flawery track. 

I dwelt beside my native hearth, 
And at my mother’s knee 

Was hushed, with sacred awe, the mirth 
Of childhood bursting free. 


I poured my infant prayer at night, 
Upon the balmy eve, 

And wove such dreams of sunny light, 
As now I seldom weave. 

There’s many a scene, and many an hour, 
And many a mem’ry sweet, 

Which ’neath that portrait’s mystic power, 
Around my spirit meet. 


The grave gives up its hidden ones, 
They from my household lost ; 

The foaming sea, which o’er the loved, 
So wildly long hath tost. 

Each broken chain is bound again, 
And round our cottage fire 

The children meet, as once they met, 
The mother and the sire. 


Oh! was it not a haunted thing? 
Upon that reverend face, 

Tis true a stranger’s eye might fail 
One mystic sign to.trace ; 

It told of love, of human love, 
Worn with its conflicts strong ; 

Of patient faith,-lifted above, 
By sorrow and by wrong. 


It might be nought to him, but oh! 
To me it is a spell 
Which wakes a sudden overflow 
Of thoughts too deep to tell. 
Beneath its magic, love and death 
Renew their strite again ; 
Life breaks the sacred household band, 
Which death had spared in vain. 


Thou art indeed a haunted thing, — 
A spell to wake the past, 

A talisman to guard from ill, 
A chain around me cast ; 

A light upon the future thrown, 
Thou parent loved and blest, -— 

For yet again the child may weep, 
Upon a father’s breast. 


Natchitoches, La., April, 1840. 


FLORENCE. 


_jithe Gaadalete, and all Spain was overrun by the Moors, 


-||holy piles is thus recorded in one of the authentic legends of 


|icity of Toledo, stood an ancient convent and chapel, dedi- 


‘Wvided to elder brothers, and the dignity of their ancient 
‘houses be protected from decay. The convent was renowned, 
‘therefore, for enshrining within its walls a sisterhood of the 


‘Mosiem blood in a foment, ard they attecked it with es fierge 


||hope that the marvellous protection shown to herself, would 








The Moors redoubled their assault upon the portal; the 
gates gave way, with a tremendous crash ; a savage yell of 
exultation arose ; when of a sudden the earth yawned; down 
sank the convent, with its cloisters, its dormitories, and all its 
nuns. The chapel tower was the last that sunk, the bell ring- 
ing forth a peal of triamph in the very teeth of the infidels. 


Select Tales. 


LEGEND OF THE ENGULPHED CONVENT. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING- 
Art the dark and melancholy period when Don Roderick, 
the Goth, and his chivalry, were overthrown on the banks of 
























































Forty years had passed and gone, since the period of this 
miracle. The subjugation of Spain was complete. The 
Moors lorded it over city and country ; and such of the Chris- 
tian population as remained, and were permitted to exercise 
their religion,.did it in humble resignation to the Moslem 
sway, 

At this time, a Christian cavalier, of Cordova, hearing 
that a patriotic band of his countrymen had raised the stand- 
ard of the cross in the mountains of the Asturias, resolved 
to join them, and unite in breaking the yoke of bondage. 
Secretly arming himself and caparisoning his steed, he set 
forth from Cordova, and pursued his course by unfrequented 
mule paths, and aloug the dry channels made by winter tor- 
rents. His spirit barned with indignation, whenever on 
commanding a view over a long sweeping plain, he beheld 
the mosque swelling in the distance, and the Arab horsemen 
careering about, as if the rightful lords of the soil. Many a 
deep-drawn sigh, and heavy groan, also, did the good cava- 
lier utter, on passitg the ruins of churches and convents 
desolated by the conquerors. 

It was on a sultry midsummer evening, that this wander- 
ing cavalier, in skirting a hill thickly covered with a forest, 
heard the faint toti@sof > vesper bell sounding melodiously 
in the air, and seeming to come from the summit of the hill, 
The cavalier crossed himself with wonder, at this unwonted 
and Christian sound. He supposed it to proceed from one of 
those humble chapels and hermitages permitted to exist 
through the indulgence of the Moslem conquerors. Turn- 
ing his steed up a narrow path of the forest, he sought this 
sanctuary, in hopes of finding a hospitable shelter for the 
night. As he advanced, the trees threw a deep gloom around 
him, and the bat flitted across his path. The bell ceased to 
toll, and all was silence. 

Presently a choir of female voices came stealing sweetly 
through the forest, chanting the evening service, to the sol- 
emn accompaniment of an organ. The heart of the good 
cavalier melted at the sound, for it recalled the happier days 
of hiscountry. Urging forward his weary steed, he at length 
arrived at a broad grassy area, on the summit of the hill, 
surrounded by the forest. Here the melodious voices rose 
in full chorus, like the swelling of the breezes; but whence 
they came ; he could not tell. Sometimes they were before, 
sometimes behind him, sometimes in the air, sometimes as 
if from within the bosom of the earth. At length they died 
away, and a holy stillness settled on the place. 

The cavalier gazed around with bewildered eye. There 
was neither chapel nor convent, nor humble hermitage to be 
seen, nothing but a moss grown stone pinnacle, rising out of 
the centre of the area, surmounted by across. The green 
sward around appeared to have been sacred from the tread 
of man or beast, and the surrounding trees bent towards the 
cross, as if in adoration. 

The cavalier felt a sensation of holy awe. He alighted 
and tethered his steed on the skirts of the forest, where he 
might crop the tender herbage ; then approaching the cross, 
he knelt and poured forth his evening prayers before this 
relique of the Christian days of Spain. His orisons being 
concluded, he laid himself down at the foot of the pinnacle, 
and reclining his head against one of its stones, fell into a 
deep sleep. 

About midnight, he was awakened by the tolling of a bell, 
and found himself lying before the gate of an ancient con- 
vent. A train of nuns passed by, each bearing @ taper. 
The cavalier rose and followed them into the chapel ; in the 
centre of which was a bier on which there laid the corpse of 


great was the devastation of churches and convents througb- 
out that pious kingdom. The miraculous fate of one of those 


those days. 
On the summit of a hill, not very distant from the capital 


cated to the invocation of Saint Benedict, and inhabited by 
a sisterhood of Benedictine nuns. This holy asylum was 
confined to females of noble lineage. The younger sisters 
of the highest families were here given in religious marriage 
to their Saviour, in order that the portions of their elder sis- 
ters might be increased, and they enabled to make suitable 
matches on earth, or that the family wealth might go undi- 


purest blood, the most immaculate virtue, and most resplen- 
nt beauty, of all Gothic Spain. 
When the Moors overran the kingdom, there was nothing 
that more excited their hostility, than these virgin asylums. 
The very sight of a convent spire was sufficient to set their 


a zeal as though the sacking of a nunnery were a sure pass- 
port to Elysium. 

Tidings of such outrages, committed in various parts of 
the kingdom, reached this noble sanctuary, and filled it with 
dismay. The danger came nearer and nearer; the infidel 
hosts were spreading all over the country ; Toledo itself was 
captured ; there was no flying from the convent, and no se- 
curity within its walls. 

In the midst of this agitation, the alarm was given one 
day, that a great band of Saracens were spurring across the 
plain. In an instant the whole convent was a scene of con- 
fusion. Some of the nuns wrung their fair hands at the 
windows ; others waved their veils, and uttered shrieks, 
from the tops of the towers, vainly hoping to draw relief 
from a country overrun by the foe. The sight of these inno- 
cent doves thus fluttering about their dove-cote, but increased 
the zealot fury of the whiskered Moors. They thundered at 
the portal ; and at every blow the ponderous gates trembled 
on their hinges. : , 

The nuns now crowded round the abbess. They had been 
accustomed to look up to her as all-powerful, and they now 
implored her protection. The mother abbess looked with a 
rueful eye upon the treasures of beauty and vestal virtue ex- 
posed to such imminent peril. Alas! how was she to pro- 
tect them from the spoiler? She had, it is true, experienced 
many signal interpositions of Providence in her individual 
favor. Her early days had been passed amid the tempta- 
tions of a court, where her virtue had been purified by re- 
peated trials, from none of which’ had she escaped but by 
miracle. But were miracles never to cease? Could she 


be extended to a whole sisterhood? There was no other re- 
source. The Moors were at the threshold! a few moments 
more, and the convent would be at their mercy. Summon- 
ing her nuns to follow her, she hurried into the chapel ; and 
throwing herself on her knees before the image of the blessed 
Mary, “Oh, holy Lady!” exclaimed she, “oh, most pure 
and immaculate of virgins! thou seest our extremity. The 
ravager is at the gate, and is there none on earth to help 
us? Look down with pity, and grant that the earth may 
gape and swallow us, rather than that our cloister vows 
should suffer violation !” 
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an aged nun. The organ performed a solemn requiem ;/| quired after, so that she frequently went into literary society. ||when the strain was renewed fortissimo. Up went the win- 


the nuns joining in chorus. 


ed ; the whole passed away as a dream; and the cavalier 
found himself at the foot of the cross, and beheld, by the faint 
rays of the rising moon, his steed quietly grazing near 


them. 
When the day dawned, the cavalier descended the hill, 


and following the course of a small brook, came to a cave, | 


at the entrance of which was seated an ancient man, clad in 
a hermit’s garb, with rosary and cross, and a beard that de- 
scended to his girdle. He was one of those holy anchorites 
permitted by the Moors to live unmolested in dens and 
caves and humble hermitages, and even to practise the rites 
of their religion. The cavalier checked his horse, and dis- 
mounting, knelt and craved a benediction. He then related 
all that had befallen him in the night, and besought the her- 
mit to explain the mystery. 

‘‘ What thou hast seen and heard, my son,” replied the 
other, “is but a type and shadow of the woes of Spain.” 

He then related the foregoing story of the miraculous de- 
liverance of the convent. 

“ Forty years,” added the holy man, “have elapsed since 
this event, yes the bells of that edifice are still heard, from 
time to time, sounding from under ground, together with the 
pealing of the organ, and the chanting of the choir. The 
Moors avoid this neighborhood as haunted ground, and the 
whole place, as thou mayest perceive, has become covered 
with a thick and lonely forest.” 

The cavalier listened with wonder to the story of this en-| 
gulphed convent, as related by the holy man. For three 
days and nights did they keep vigils beside the cross, but) 
nothing more was to be seen of nun or convert. It is sup-| 
posed that forty years having elapsed, the natural lives of) 
all the nuns were finished, and that the cavalier had beheld 
the obsequies of the last of the sisterhood. Certain it is that! 
from time to time, bell, and organ, and choral chant have 
never more been heard. 

The mouldering pinnacle, surmounted by the cross, still 
remains an object of pious pilgrimage, Some say that it 
anciently stood in front of the convent, but others assert that 
it was the spire of the sacred edifice, and that when the main 
body of the building sank, this remained above ground, like 
the top-mast of some tall ship that has been foundered.| 
These pious believers maintain, that the convent is miracu- 
lously preserved entire in the centre of the mountain, where 
if proper evacuations were made, it would be found with all 
its treasures, and monuments and shrines, and relics, and 
the tombs of its virgin nuns. 

Should any one doubt the truth of this marvellous inter- 
position of the Virgin to protect the vestal purity of her vo- 
taries, let him read the excellent work entitled “ Espana 
Triumphante,” written by Padre Fray Antonio de Sancta 
Maria, a bare-foot friar of the Carmelite order, and he will 


doubt no longer. 











PAtscellantes. 


AN INTERESTING STORY. 

In 1809, among the clever young women who endeavored) 
to earn a livelihood by contributing to the Parisian periodi-| 
cals, was a maiden aged about 18, whose name was Poulinel 
de Meulan. She was of an excellent family in Paris, but 
her near relations, who had given her an excellent education, 
died, and Madlle. de Meulan had to look out for the means 
of living. She had a taste for literature, and determined to 
try whether she could live by her pen. She sent various 
little tales, essays, and poems to some of the newspapers and 
magazines, but unfortunately none of them succeeded in ob- 
taining insertion—editors are often hard to be pleased. 
Madlle. de Meulan had perseverance —she had energy as 
well as talent—and this made her continue efforts which 
were literally made without hope of their being successful. 
Meanwhile, one by one, her ornaments vanished. They 
went to purchase food, raiment, and fire. At last her per- 
severance was rewarded. The managers of a publication 
called “The Publiciste,” accepted some of her papers, they 
found merit in the opinion of the reading public, and it was 
found worth while to engage her as a constant contributor. 
The publication had eminent success, and the payment she 
received was sufficient to let the young authoress live in 
comparative comfort. She even became talked of and in- 





When the funeral service was|/At that time, no literary soirees were so well attended as 
finished, a melodious voice chanted, “ Requicscat in pace !’’—|| those of M. Suard, a well known and wealthy Jiterateur, and 
“ May she rest in peace!” The lights immediately vanish-|| at them, as invited guests, Madlle. de Meulan met and min- 



















jjone the interest her beauty, her simple manners, and her 


|| having the benevolent stranger her recognized lover. Very 


|| The marriage took place in 1812, the same year that he be- 


gled with the persons, male and female, most distinguished 
for talents in Paris. 

Thus happily did matters proceed, until poor Pauline was 
unable, from a severe illness, to send any more articles to 
the Publiciste. It is not the custom for editors to pay when 
contribations are not sent to them, unless the writers be of 
such vital importance to the work that it becomes prudent to 
pay them, during illness, for articles to be written when they 
are convalescent. Now, poor Pauline de Meulan was very 
useful to the Publiciste, but her articles were by no means 
|indispensable to its success, especially in a metropolis which 


write ad libitum for the work. And Madlle. de Meulan was 
fully aware of this: so, being thus sensible of her situation, 
and having been unable to have saved much money, fears 
of indigence and distress haunted her sick bed. At this mo- 
ment relief came in an unexpected manner, so as to seem 
quite providential, and relieved her terrors, by mitigating 
the fears and abolishing the reality of distress. 

She was lying on the bed of sickness, one morning, sadly 
musing on the evils present and anticipated, when a packet 
reached her, by the hands of an unknown messenger, which 
was directed in a hand she did not know. It contained an 
article, in her own line and manner, with an anonymous 
note accompanying it, requested she would send to the Pub- 
liciste, hoping that it would be accepted by the editors in 
liea of her own. The writer added that he would take leave 
to transmit her a similar article, at regular intervals, until 
she was quite able to resume the pen. Ignorant of the hand 
writing, Pauline had no idea who her unknown friend was. 
He kept his promise, however, and suitable articles were 
sent at regular intervals, accepted by the editors of the Pub- 
liciste, and the same remuneration as her own contributions 
had produced was thus obtained. By such means, all requi- 
site comforts were secured to her during her illness, and the 
distress of mind which would have materially impeded her 
recovery was wholly relieved. 

When Madile. de Meulan resumed ber own literary labors, 
her correspondent ceased to write for her. She much longed 
to know and thank him, but months rolled on and stil} she 
had no clue by which to ascertain who her benefactor was. 
At length a young man, pale and slender, with a counte- 
nance of a mild and contemplative expression, called upon 
her, and introduced himself as her unknown correspondent. 

Pauline de Meulan instantly remembered that she had 
met this young man at M. Suard’s soirees, where she had 
heard him spoken of as one who had won for himself the 
reputation of being one of the most rising and promising 
young men of the day. She had been struck at various 
times, with his modest demeanor and eloquent and thought- 
ful conversation, and he also had taken notice of her, al- 
though until that hour he had not breathed to her or to any 





talents had excited in his heart. This interview was follow- 
ed by others, until at length Pauline had the pleasure of 


tenderly they loved each other, and they married. 

But what connexion has this anecdote with M. Guizot? 
Why, no more than the little circumstance that the actors in 
this little drama of the heart are M. Guizot and his wife. 


came Professor in the University of Paris, which station he still 
holds. But lanticipate. Madame Guizot's “ Letters on Eda- 
cation,” and other works, show that she was a clever woman. 
THE SERENADE. ‘3 

Some years ago, three country amateurs were returning 
home from a friend’s house late at night, and they had to 
pass close by a gentleman’s mansion. A crotchet came into 
| their heads that they would serenade the family ; but being 
aware that there were several watch-dogs about the house, 
they deemed it prudent to take their station in a large oak 
tree: and should any of the family make their appearance, 
they agreed to be tacit immediately. The instruments were 
a flute, violin, and violincello. Being snugly seated in the 
sylvan orchestra, they strack up Handel’s Water Piece; 
presently, two or three windows were thrown open, and in- 
quiries made whether music had not been heard ; and it was 
considered some wandering minstrels were passing through 
the Park. Time was given for the parties to return to bed, 


















































supplied very many persons of more ability than hers, to|) 


dows, when the master of the house cried out in altissimo, 
“Ring the alartim be]l—let the dogs loose—arm your. 
selves — while we are lured on this side of the house, thieves 
are doubtless breaking in on the other.” The serenaders 
did not calculate on this transition, so they thought the best 
thing they could do was to be off prestissimo. They heard 
the bars and bolts removed, and the dogs howling, and pres. 
ently several of the inmates made their entree, when the gen- 
'tleman who had the bass viol became dreadfully frightened, 
and letting go his hold, down went his instrament with a 
thundering noise, which alarmed the domestics so much that 
they beat a retreat almost simultaneously. This gave the 
alarmed minstrels an opportunity of scampering off across 
la river, ere they could get through Handel’s Water Piece. 
The terrified servants described the fall of the bass each ac- 
cording to his ‘seeing with his own eyes and hearing with 
his own ears.” One likened it to a bull with eyes of fire, 
another to an evil spirit with a voice like thunder ; a third, 
to no less a personage than Satan himself; and the next day 
the wonderful occurrence spread far and wide, “ gathering 
as it fled,””— and from that hour to this no one will venture, 
after nightfall, near the haunted oak.— Musical World. 





“1 CANNOT CALL THEE FAIR, MY CHILD.” 


I cannot call thee fair, my ehidd, f ‘ 
I cannot cal} thee fair, 

Unless a perfect form and face, 
Be joined to gifts more rare. 

If to thy features blameless thoughts 
The boasted charm impart, 

I'll own that thou art beautiful, 
And press thee to my heart. 


T cannot call thee eloquent, 
Nor listen with delight, 

Like some who deem that}ruby lips 
Are ever in the right; ~ 

But if from truth’s integrity 
Thy accents ne’er depart, 

I'll own that thou art eloquent, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee fortunate, 
E’en though I see thee count 

Thy worldly treasure o’er and o’er, 
And boast of the amount: 

But if the friendless of thy store 
May claim an ample part, 

PH own that thon art fortunate, 
And press thee to ny heart. 





REVOLUTIONARY ARTILLERY. 
Ir is stated in a late Boston paper, that there was only one 
wae cannon in the American army, at an early period; 
wea that taken froma British ship, by Capt. Manly. The 
following paragraph is from Bradford’s History of Massa- 
wantin, (vol. 2d, page 337.) —a work which should be in 
every family in this Commonwealth : 
“On the application of the Governor, in 1789, Congress 
lordered two brass field-pieces to be restored to Massachusetts, 
|which were a part of the four that composed the whole Ameri- 
can field-artillery, at the commencement of the revolutionary 
war. Congress ordered the following inscription to be put 
upon them: on one, ‘Hancock; sacred to liberty. This is 
one of the four cannon which constituted the whole train of 
field-artillery possessed by the colonies on the 19th of April, 
1775. This cannon and its fellow, belonging to some citi- 
zens of Boston, were used in many engagements during the 
war. The other two, the property of Massachusetts, were 
taken by the enemy.’ On the other, the inscription was 
‘ Apams,’ with a similar statement and explanation.” 

A friend informs us that he heard an officer of the revo- 
lution and a Bostonian, say that these two brass pieces were 
in Boston at the time of Concord battle ; and were soon after se- 
cretly conveyed to Cambridge in the night, by Boston boys, in 
a market cart, covered with old blankets, &c.— Mer. Journal. 











Curious Booxs.—From a very interesting, though brief 
“ notice,” in the April number of the N. Y. Review, we learn 
that a Mr. Bapster of London, a bookseller of some lore and 
taste, as well as a good deal of enterprise, has lately repub- 
lished editions of some of the most curious works in the 
language. Among these is an exact reprint of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. First edition, 1526. That was republished, 
we believe, in the United States, though we have not seen it. 
More recently, Myles Coverdale’s Family Bible has been 
brought out, first edition 1535, of which only 21 copies are 
known to be in existence. — Id. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
SKETCHES OF THE LATE DR, LIVINGSTON. 


Tue American Quarterly Register (which always contains 
an assortment of good things in the historical and statistical 
way,) publishes a very valuable memoir of the late Dr. John 
H. Livingston, who died in 1825, one of the most devoted and 
most distinguished divines the State of New York has pro- 
duced. Speaking of the family, the writer remarks: “One 
of his ancestors was Lord Livingston, afterwards the Earl 
of Linlithgow, who, with Lord Erskine, had the care of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in the castle of Dumbarton, in 1547. His 
daughter, Mary Livingston, was one of the four Mary’s that 
accompanied the queen to France as her companions. 

“ The great-great-grandfather of the subject of the memoir, 
was the eminently pious minister of the gospel, and the com- 
mon ancestor of the Livingston family in this country. The 
Rev. John Livingston was born in Sterlingshire, Scotland, 
in 1603, who afterwards preached in Ireland, and was finally 
driven, with other puritans, into Holland.” 

He proposed coming to America, but never succeeded: 
His son Robert came over about 1670, assumed the manor 
in 1689, under charter, connected himself with the Schuyler 
family, and became the father of three sons; Philip, Robert, 
and Gilbert. Among the children of Philip, were Philip, the 
signer of the Declaration, and William, LL. D., Governor 
of New Jersey. Robert had only one son, Robert, the head 
of the “Clermont family,” to which belonged the late Chan- 
cellor. Gilbert had five sons and two daughters. His eldest 
son, Henry, the father of John H., was a member of the 
colonial legislature of New York, proprietor of the office of 
the clerk of the county, &c. He died February 10, 1799, at 
his paternal estate, near Poughkeepsie, now in the possession 
of his grandson. Dr. L. graduated at Yale, in 1762; hav- 
ing entered college when but twelve years of age. He studied 
law in Poughkeepsie, but new religious views induced him 
to abandon that profession. A strong impression was proba- 
bly made upon his mind, about the same time, by a provi- 
dential occurrence. He had determined to accompany a 
young friend on a voyage to the West Indies, as the health 
of both was feeble. After his preparations were made, to 
the surprise of his friends, he suddenly gave up the voyages 
His friend sailed without him. When the voyage was nearly 
completed, two of the crew seized the vessel, and murdered 
all on board excepta little boy. They then gave themselves 
up to intoxication, and in this condition, while in sight of the 
island of St. Thomas, it so happened that they ordered the 
boy to row them ashore. He did so; and then, as soon as 
out of their power, informed against them. They were im- 
mediately pursued. One fled to St. Eustatia, but was there 
seized, and broken upon the wheel. The other, whose name 
was Anderson, was taken in the island of St. Thomas, and 
sent back to New York. After his trial, he was executed 


on an island in the bay, since known as “ Anderson’s,’’ or} 


“ Gibbet Island.” 

When Dr. Livingston came forward as a preacher, con- 
siderable drowsiness existed in the Dutch Reformed church. 
One difference was the language used. Of course, long after 
the country was in the possession of Great Britain, the Dutch 
used their own language in their families, schools, public 














worship and civil business. The governors, however, thought 
it good policy to encourage English preachers and school- 
masters in the colony ; the Episcopal church was patronized 
and finally established virtually by law; the civil courts 
performed their business in the English language ; English 
families multiplied ; English schools and merchant's shops 
were increased ; intermarriages between English and Dutch 
families occasionally took place, and finally, many of the 
young people, particularly in the city, who had grown up in 
the constant use of the English language, could no longer 
sit with profit under Dutch preaching. At length it was re- 
solved to have an English preacher. The Consistory sent 
to Holland, and obtained Dr. Laidlie, a native of Scotland, 
educated at the University of Edinburgh. He preached his 
first sermon in New York, the first ever delivered in the 
English language in the Dutch church, April 15, 1764, toa 
very crowded and attentive auditory. To show the warm 
affection with which some persons greeted him, it is re- 
marked that they gathered around him, at the close of one 
of the evening meetings, saying, “ Ah, Dominie! we offered 
up many an earnest prayer, in Dutch, for your coming 
among us; and truly the Lord hath heard us, in English, 
and has sent you to us.” 

Thus things stood while young Dr. Livingston was ac- 















































income, she set up her coach, and went almost every day 
airing, but suffered no male servant to stop in her house. 
Her maids being frequently tired of their attendance on such 
a numerous household, she was reduced at last to take a 
black woman to attend upon and feed them. This is a sec- 
ond instance of an extraordinary attention to the feline race 
amongus. The other was a person of property, of the name 
Norris, at Hackney, who, from the multitade of cats assem- 
bled under his hospitable roof, acquired the hame of “ Cat 
Norris.” ‘The attachment of the Mahometans to cats is well 
known. Amidst their disregard to the human species, in 
their hospitals, Mr. Howard found an asylum for cats. 


quiring his theological education in Holland, at the great 
University of Utrecht. He says of that famous institution : 
‘There were no public buildings belonging to it. A large 
hall appertaining to the old Cathedral or Dome kirk, was oc- 
casionally used for public orations and disputations ; and in 
a hall of the St. Jans kirk, the public library was deposited. 
This was not large in respect to the number of books, as it 
contained chiefly such as were very rare; but it was espe- 
cially celebrated for a rich collection of MSS. The lectures 
of the professors were all held in their houses respectively. 
There were no buildings appropriated as lodgings for the 
students. They hired chambers agreeably to their choice, 
among the citizens. It was usual for them to dine in select 
parties, in boarding-houses.” 

Here Livingston passed an honorable examination, when 
he was twenty-four years of age, and then came home by 
way of England, and was soon after settled in the city of New 
York. His subsequent career is probably familiar to most of 


our readers. 


Dr. Franxuin’s Wire.—Franklin, in a sketch of his life 
and habits, relates the following anecdote of his frugal wife. 
A wife could scarcely make a prettier apology for purchas- 
ing the first peace of luxury. 

“Tt was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to 
industry and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheer- 
fully in my business, folding and stitching pamphlets, and 
tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for making paper, 
etc. We kept no idle servants; our table was plain and 
simple, our furniture of the cheapest sort. For instance, 
my breakfast was for a long time, bread and milk, (no tea) 
and I ate it out of a two-penny porringer, and a pewter spoon ; 
but mark how luxury will enter families, and make a pro- 
gress in spite of principle; being called one morning to 
breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver. 
They had been bought for me without my knowledge, by my 
wife, and had cost the enormous sum of three and twenty 
shillings; for which she had no other excuse or apology to 
make, hut that she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon 
and a china bowl, as well as any of her neighbors. This was 
the first appearance of plate or china in our house, which 
increased, augmenting gradually to several hundred pounds 
in value. 





LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY, 





EVERY THING FOR THE BEST. 

Maw should always accustom himself to think, “ What 
God orders is best, whether it appear to be good or evil.” 

A pious sage came before a city whose gates were shut, 
and no one would open them to him ; hungry and thirsty, he 
was obliged to spend the night under the open sky. ‘ What 
God orders is for the best,’’ he exclaimed, and laid himself 
down. 

Near him stood his ass, and by his side a lantern was 
burning on account of the insecurity of the neighborhood. 
But a storm arose and extinguished his light, and a lion 
came and tore his ass to pieces. He awoke, and finding 
himself alone, exclaimed, ‘‘ What God orders is for the best,”’ 
and calmly awaited the dawn of morning. 

When he again approached the gates, he found them open, 
and the city laid waste, sacked, and plundered. A band of 
robbers had that very night fallen upon it, and had killed or 
carried away prisoners all its inhabitants. He was spared. 
“Did I not say,” he exclaimed, “that every thing which 
God orders is for the best? How often do we in the morn- 
ing first perceive why he has denied us a thing the previous 
night.” 


Lanevace or Lawyers.—If a man would, according to 
law, give to another an orange, instead of saying, ‘I give 
you that orange,” which one would think would be what is 
called, in legal phraseology, ‘an absolute conveyance of all 
right and title thereimy” the phrase wouldwun thus: —[ give 
you all and singular my estate and interest, right, title, and 
claim, and advantage of and in that orange, with all rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advantage there- 
in, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the 
same, or give the same away as fully and effectually as I 
the said A. B. am now entitled to bite, cut, suck or otherwise 
eat or give the same away, with or without its rind, skin, 
juice, pulp, and pips, anything heretofore, or herinafter, or 
in any other deed or deeds, instrument or instruments, of 
what nature or kind soever, to the contrary in any wise, not- 
withstanding ;”’ with much more of the same effect. Such 
is the language of lawyers; and it is very gravely held by 
the most learned men among them, that by the omission of 
any of these words, the right to the said orange would not 
pass to the person for whose use the same was intended. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 

Trust no friend wherein thou hast not proved him. At 
the banqueting table how many more are found than at the 
door of the prison ! 

A man had three friends; two of them he dearly loved, the 
third to him was indifferent, although he was the most true- 
hearted of the three. On a certain occasion he was sum- 
moned before a judge, and was, although innocent, cruelly 
accused. “Who among you,” said he, “will go with me 
and be a witness in my behalf?— For I have been cruelly 
accused and the king is angry.” 

The first of his friends immediately excused himself, say- 
ing he could not go with him on account of other business. 
The second accompanied him to the door of the judgment 
hall, then turned away and went back, fearing the anger of 
the judge. The third upon whom he had reckoned the least, 
went in, spoke for him, and so joyfully bore testimony to his 


innocence, that the judge released him and sent him away. 
* 


Tue Stave Trave.— The British Ministry declare it to be 
impossible, with all their power, to put down the slave trade, 
and it is stated that the French are countenancing this inhu- 
man traffic. At Rio Nunez the French ships of war La Fine 
and La Cegale had a French merchant ship, and had con- 
tracted with the Governor of Senegal for five hundred slaves, 
avowedly to enter the army. Perhaps so; but more proba- 
bly to sell in their colonies, in order to revive their agricul- 
tural products. 


* * oll * * * 
Three. friends has man in this world, and how do they 
bear themselves towards him in the hour of death, when God 
summons him before his judgment seat. Wealth, his most 
cherished friend, first forsakes him and goes not with him. 
His relatives and friends accompany him to the portals of the 
grave, and turn back again to their dwellings. The third, 
that which in life was most frequently forgotten, is his good 
works. They alone accompany him to the throne of the Judge; 
they go before, speak in his behalf, and find mercy. 


Saxrieties. 





A PLovcHMAN is not an ignorant man bécause he does not 
know how to read, if he knows howto plough; but a wife 
may be justly called an ignorant woman, if she does not 
know how to provide a dinner for her husband. It is cold 
comfort for a hungry man, to tell him how delightful his 
wife plays and sings; lovers may live on very aerial diet, 
but husbands stand in need of the solid. 

Wuen Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of 
memory, he answered, “ Ah, rather teach me the art of for- 
getting: for I often remember what I would not, and cannot 
forget what I would.” 














Connoisseur 1n Cats.—Died, in 1791, in Southampton 
Row, Bloomsbury, Mrs. Gregg, a single lady, between fifty 
and sixty years of age, remarkable for her benevolence to 
cats, no fewer then eighty being entertained under her hos- 
pitable roof at the time of her decease, at an allowance of 
near a guinea a week. She was in affluent circumstances ; 
and, on the death of a sister, receiving an addition to her 


Ir we took as much pains to be what we ought, as we do 
to appear so, we might appear as we are without being at 
the trouble of any disguise. 
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Critical Notices. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
POETRY OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


Purity, simplicity, and naturalness mark every line of the 
poetry of Wordsworth. In point of morality, not a verse 
exists, which ‘the heart most tremblingly alive to virtue 
could wish erased. He recommends himself to his reader 
as a modest person does to the bosom of a friend ; — assum- 
ing nothing, as a claim to admiration, to him much is in- 
voluntarily granted. He views nature with a clear eye, and 
his descriptions are faithful transcripts of her varied forms. 
Despising the petty conceits and verbose elegancies of arti- 
ficial writers, and knowing that Nature, of herself, is en- 
ticing enough to attract the attention and absorb the interest 
of the man of pure taste, he relies wholly for his effect upon 
the faithfulness of his description. 

The outward and palpable forms of inanimate nature are 
not more observable to his acute and far-reaching vision, 
than the delicate and hidden operations of the human soul. 
Like the pearl-diver, he plunges deep, even where uncouth- 
ness most abounds, and many are the precious pearls he 
brings to light. He has no sympathy with regal feeling, but 
he describes you the human emotions of the king. He sym- 
pathizes with man as man; and, forgetting the ranks of so- 
cial life, which disunite the human family but to bind again 
in artificial and Jess harmonious union, he, like-a true Chris- 
tian poet, sings the sensations of the being as parent, child, 
friend, and in every domestic relation. The home-affections 
are his darling theme. He seldom strikes the chord to elicit 








the discordant strains of the evil passions. His affectionate 
muse delights to dwell on the sunny heart of humanity. He 
says of himself— 


** The moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
°Tis my delight alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.’? 


From his fondness for pictaring humanity in her vibra- 
tions, through thought, emotion, and passion, and from one 
feeling to its opposite, some would call him a metaphysical 
poet. Be that as it may, he is philosophical, and he leads the 
mind up, on his soaring imagination, to regions which the 
mere drivelling reasoner from principles of human science 
could never reach, Among the bards of the present age he 
stands alone. Lucid and quiet as the deep and noble stream, 
he flows on reflecting the objects that illumine or overshadow 
his majestic course. His poetry is a daring experiment on 
the poetical taste of this age, and no one who was not thor- 
oughly decided as to his opinion of the nature of poetry, 
would have hazarded so much of fame in the experiment, as 
such a genius, exerted in any manner, is sure to obtain. 

Such is a general view of Wordsworth’s poetry ; but any 
thing, however excellent in its kind, cannot be pleasing to 
all, and, consequently, our author has met with his share of 
critical reproach. If, in his attempts to picture the hum- 
blest as well as the highest emotions, he should have pro- 
duced some pieces savoring much of the pedestris musa, it is 
not wonderful. But it is to the unreflective mind only that 
Wordsworth seems really “flat and unprofitable.” When! 
the understanding is active—the spirit of sympathy awak- 
ened, by which one understands another as by intuition, we 
find a gem of truth valuable to morality or philosophical re- 
flection. When a thing is to be judged through that indefi- 
nite and indefinable faculty, or collection of faculties, taste, 
we should not condemn because it is not of the particular 
style we most admire, or praise it merely because written by 
a favorite author. We are to consider whether the article 
be faithful to nature, or efficient for its proposed end; and 
the only safe and correct rule in criticism is to judge whether 
a production be good in its kind. Wordsworth has written 
more poetry than any one during the last century. He 
studied it philosophically as a science, although his practice 
seems and is the unstudied effusion of natural interest. With 
his purpose, he has written well, and such as men of correct 
judgment and feeling will not “ willingly let die.” It will 
require a century to appreciate him. The plant of enduring 
fame will spring tardily from his ashes, but it will spring. 
He may burden the shelves of the booksellers for awhile ; 
but when the disastrous light shed over the world by Byron 
and his kin, shall have sunk, and men have recovered from 
the shock and the glare of such volcanic poetry, correct taste 
will resume its reign ; Wordsworth will be sought, and when 
once he has gained his rightful eminence, like Shakspeare, 





jects, we can say, that had he been more choice in his themes, 



































he will stand for ever, even though few appreciate ; for he |jhave taken his place as a standar«' poet, sooner, and would 
mirrors perennial nature, and speaks to the great heart of|jretain it as long. He is somewhat inconsistent; for he 
humanity. who would deny to poets liberties universally allowed, surely 

It is time we gave an extract or two in illustration of our /|/should not make a boat sailing through the high firmament, 
remarks, There is no surer proof of the inbreathing of the ||think and embody thought in words. (Vide Prologue to 
divine affatus to Wordsworth’s soul, than in such a morceau || Peter Bell.) We humbly opine that all subjects are not fit 
as the “Primrose of the Rock.” We give three verses. ||for verse, as considered the vehicle of poetical feeling. It is 
Mark his power to rise to sublimity even from a minutely ||the office of the poet to select such themes as will rightly 
move, refine and elevate. To gain these ends he may use 
ornament to gild unpleasant truth; for, a man may be 
)drawn to virtue through pleasure, when otherwise, he would 
[remain astray. 

Though professedly philosophical in some of his doctrines, 
| Wordsworth is merely poetical. He dwells on, and has too 
strong a faith in, the perfectibility of man’s nature. He at- 
\tributes too much spiritual light to our mortal existence, and 
lis somewhat tinctured with the German mysticism. He 
thinks that though the life be defiled with crime, and the 
heart the rank home of criminal desire, yet the immortal 
spirit, the iner temple of life, is illumined by their remem- 
brances of the eternal home whence the soul proceeded. 

** Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 


Nor man nor boy, ee ie 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


beautiful subject. 


** What hideous warfare hath been waged, 
What kingdoms overthrown, 
Since first 1 spied that primrose-tuft 
And marked it for my own; 
A lasting link in nature’s chain 
From highest beaven let down. 


The flowers still faithful to the stems, 
Their fellowship renew ; 

The stems are faithful to the root, 
That worketh out of view ; 

And to the rock the root adheres, 
In every fibre true. 


Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant in her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all: 

So blooms the lonely plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral.” 





He rarely personifies abstract ideas, and strives to interest 
by a plain exhibition of nature. Simple verity is enough 
for him. He has that confidence in the power of man’s 
spiritual nature, though shackled, obscured and blunted in 
its vesture of clay, that he makes little attempt to be under- 
stood, even in his higher flights and emotions, by using the Can utterly abolish or destroy $”° 
common sensual means of poetical imagery. Indeed, he de-|| This is truth as rare as are true poets. Were he to Icave 
spises such methods as mere tricks of art, and below the dig-//his prejudices and personify this belief, using the poetical 
nity of the sage priest of nature and religion — the true poet. |jexpression, common to poets, he would become the most 

He has written for a narrow circle; for that degree of!|popular of bards. But we have exceeded our limits. 
spirituality necessary to sympathize with him, is confined to 3: @. 
asmall number. He says himself — 

*« Fit audience let me find though few.”’ 
— _ — —— —_ “ strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 

Thus, too proud to pamper the vitiated taste of the mass, 
wishing to do the world good in a right way, and bring the THE SIEGE OF CANDIA. 
public taste back to its primal simplicity and chastity, he}| Remarxaste events in the history of the world, attract 
allows no poetic license, so called, in description or expres-||the attention of after ages, not in proportion to their singu- 
sion. Poetry with him is prose versified ; for, he considers /||larity or their importance at the time of their occurrence, 
all subjects of nature or of interest to man, poetical themes ;||but according to the degree of influence they exert upon 
and he views the spirit of poetry over all as other men the|/futurity. There can be no doubt that many transactions of 
yellow sunlight. Having “the vision and the faculty di-|}greater momentary importance than the siege of Troy, have 
vine,” he sees “the light that never was on sea or land.’’|/passed into utter oblivion; and even this famous siege, not- 
Though we accord not with his notions concerning poetic dic-|| withstanding its effects in moulding the character, awaken- 
tion and poetic imagery, yet, as every one of any sensibility ||ing the energies, and cementing the connexion of the Gre- 
and natural feeling must, we agree with him in his general|/cian states, would have shared the same fate, had not the 
idea of poetry. His anxiety for strict truth in expression, ||divine genius of Homer been awakened as the instrument 
has carried him into the ultraism of simplicity. Mark the|jof its preservation. The crucifixion of the Saviour, an inci- 


following simple truth moulded into beautiful poetry : — dent which, at the moment, excited no more attention in the 
, jvast Roman Empire, than the execution of the criminals at 


his side, became, only through its results, the most impor- 
tant event recorded in the tablets of history. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the interest 
He seems particularly to delight in the modest daisy as a|/of the whole Christian world was drawn, for a long period, 
theme, and were we to mention any one of the flower-race, ||to the obstinate efforts of the Turks to make themselves mas- 
as an emblem of his poetry, we should do it most faithfully, ||ters of the island of Candia, then in possession of the Ve- 
by naming the sweet daisy. Yet, in this we should do him||netians. These efforts were protracted for a periodof twenty- 
injustice, for sometimes he dares the loftiest heights, stretch-|/five years, more than fifteen of which were spent in the 
ing his extensive pinion abroad, and winging up into the far||blockade and siege of the city of Candia, thecapital. 
empyrean. The island is one of the most pleasant and fertile in the 
There is one trait peculiar to the poetry of Wordsworth, || Mediterranean, being diversified with every variety of sce- 
and which trait not being understood, has done much to-||nery, and enjoying a mild and genial climate, cooled in sum- 
wards keeping him unknown to the reading community in|/mer by the north winds from the #/gean sea. Its length is 
general, and given an air of puerility to some of his best/jone hundred and sixty miles from east to west, and, its 
pieces. This trait is the illustration of some metaphysica!||breadth from fourteen to fifty miles. A high chain of moun- 
truth, which, not being perceived by the unreflective reader, ||tains, rising into several peaks, the highest of which is Mount 
divests the simple story of its interest. His most humble||I[da, 7,600 feet high, celebrated in Greek mythology, rans 
tales are written with the express object of exhibiting a par-|jalong its southern verge, defending it from the scorching 
ticular emotion, or an affection active under some pecaliar||winds which blow occasionally from the arid deserts of- Af- 
circumstances. For illustration of our remarks, see “The|jrica, and parch the shores of Sicily and the Morea. In the 
Idiot Boy,” for exhibiting maternal love and household sym-||peaceful days of Roman domination, it numbered 1,200,000 
pathy, warming and impelling through inconvenience and|/people, and after the decline of the empire, and being cap- 
danger ; or see “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” for an illus-|jtured by the Saracens and re-captured by the Greek Em- 
tration of the power of imagination. perors, by whom it was sold to the Venetians, it still con- 
But in regard to the multiplicity and natare of his sub-|/tained a population of 900,000. It is now reduced to 300,000. 
It remained under the government of Venice from 1204, 


taking those only that were less akin to indifference, he wouldiiuntil about the middle of the 17th century, when the atten- 


Washington College. 








gAtetortcal. 











For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


“ Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends however humble, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew drop from the sun.”’ 
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tion of the Turks was drawn to it from the circumstance of 
a prize taken by a Maltese cruiser, on board of which was a 
favorite wife and son of the sultan, being carried into one of 
the ports of the island. Though this was done without the 
consent of the Venetians, who had no garrison at the place, 
the sultan was highly incensed, and in 1648 landed a large 
force, which soon took Canea and Retimo, and besieged Can- 
dia. They were repelled, however, and again in 1649, when 
they made another attempt. 

In 1656, the Turks made a third effort, which, though not 
immediately successful, they never relinquished. They 
maintainéd their ground before the city, and kept up the 


blockade for ten years; but the Venetians, being masters of 


the sea, kept up the defence, and supplied the garrison with 
reinforcements and munitions. The Turks then made the 
most gigantic preparations to finish the conquest of the island. 
We select the following account of the siege and result. 

In 1667, after the peace of Vasvar, the grand vizier, Kio- 
purli, in order to restore his reputation, which had been tar- 
nished by the loss of the battle of St. Gothard, and to regain 
the favor of Mohammed IV. by an important conquest, took 
vigorous measures for the entire reduction of Candia, invest- 
ing the capital, May 14th, with 80,000 men. A wall with 


7 bastions surrounded the fortress; the same number of 


ravelins were situated in front of the wall, and several de- 
tached works still farther in advance : a numerous fleet held 
the Turks in check by sea, and the garrison, commanded by 
the chevalier de Ville and Morosini, was ready to be buried 
under the ruins of the fortress. The attack of the Turks 
was directed against the bastion called Panigra. The Chris- 
tians contested every step of their advance; but the Turks 
were soon at the foot of a breach, which was, however, so 
well defended by mines, sallies, and entrenchments, that the 
most furious assaults, directed by Kiopurli in person, who 
feared the displeasure of his master, were without success. 
The winter found the Turks still before the breach, and com- 
pelled them to withdraw to their entrenchments. The na- 
tives of the East, unaccustomed to a winter campaign, were 
carried off by sickness ; and new masses of troops, with all 
the materials for a siege, supplied the loss. Changes occur- 
red also in the fortress. In the spring of 1668, the brave 
chevalier de Ville was recalled, on account of the jealousy 
of his superiors, and a quarrel with Morosini. His place, 
however, was well supplied by the chevalier St. André Mon- 
brun. Volunteers, likewise, poured in from all the countries 
of Europe, to display their courage on so bloody a field, and 
to learn the art of war. Numerous engineers made the 
place their school, and Werthmuller, Rimpler and Vauban 
were together here. The pope sent troops and money ; the 
Maltese, knight and soldiers. The duke de la Feuillade led 
hither 600 Frenchman, some of them of the noblest families, 
who, with French thoughtlessness, rushed into needless dan- 


ger, and were, for the most part, destroyed. The count of 


Waldeck subsequently came with three regiments of Lune- 
berg troops, so that the garrison was always kept from 8000 
10,600 strong. Treachery had given the Turks information 
that the bastions of St. André and Sabionetta were the weak- 
est points of the fortress: they therefore altered their plan, 
and attacked the last mentioned works. Departing from the 
line gf operations which they had hitherto followed, they ap- 
proached the fortress by employing a great number of men 
in digging a deep ditch, throwing up the earth towards the 
place, and continuing to move it forward with shovels, till 
they reached and filled the trench. Daring sallies and well- 
applied mines, however, kept the Turks in check for a long 
time, and often destroyed their works; but, having finally 
succeeded in establishing themselves on the bastion of St. 
André, they found beyond it strong entrenchments, which 
withstood the most violent assaults ; 
winter found the besiegers no farther advanced. Inthe spring 
of 1669, the Turks pursued their labors slowly, bat surely 
and successfully. 


during the winter, asa general entrenchment. 
tremity, the dukes of Beaufort and Navailles appeared with 
a French fleet and 7000 troops. A desperate sally was un- 
dertaken with this new reinforcement. A mine, which wa‘ 


to serve as a signal, and throw the Turks into confusion, 
did not explode: on the contrary, a Turkish powder-maga- 
zine blew up when the French had already got possession of 
the trenches, and repelled an attempt of the Turks to re- 
cover them. This explosion filled the French with such a 
fear of concealed mines, that they fled in disorder to the for- 


















and the approach of 


In a short time, nothing but a heap of 
earth and stones remained to the Venetians of the bastion of 
St. André, and their last defence was a wall, thrown up 
In this ex- 





tress, and left 200 men dead on the field, among whom were 
many brave officers, and the duke of Beaufort. At the same 
time, the Christian fleet, consisting of 80 ships and 50 galleys, 
which were to attack the Turkish camp in the flank, was 
thrown into disorder by the batteries on the coast, and the 
blowing up of a ship of 70 guns, and the sally was entirely 
unsuccessful. This misfortune increased the discord which 
already existed to such a degree, that the duke of Navailles, 
convinced that the preservation of the fortress was impossi- 
ble, re-embarked his corps, and returned to France. Indi- 
viduals belonging to the other troops joined the French ; the 
Maltese, and almost all the volunteers, also, departed shortly 
after; a new assault of the Turks was more successful than 
the previous ones, and brought them to the palisades of the 
last entrenchment ; the garrison, amounting to scarcely 3000 
men, was desponding and disobedient; quarrels distracted 
the commanders, and every thing anhounced that the place 
must fall at the next assault. It was resolved, therefore, in 
a council of war, to surrender. The terms of capitulation 
gave the garrison and inhabitants liberty to depart within 12 
days, and to take with them all their property, even the ar- 
tillery which had been introduced into the city during the 
siege, and left the Venetians in possession of Suda, Garabusa 
and Spinalonga. Sept. 27, 1669, the city was surrendered, 
after a war of 25 years, a blockade of 13 years, and a siege, 
in which the trenches had been open 2 years, 3 months and 
27 days. Its defenge must serve as a model to the latest 
ages, as one of the bravest recorded in history, and proves 
what Christian courage could effect against Turkish fury 
and superiority of numbers, even at a time when the Euro- 
pean art of war was imperfect, and the Turkish empire was 
at the zenith of its prosperity. At the time of the capitula- 
tion, the garrison consisted of only 2500 soldiers. 30,985 
Christians and 118,754 Turks were killed or wounded during| 
the siege; 56 assaults were made by the Turks; 96 sallies 
by the Christians ; 472 mines were sprung by the former, 
1173 by the latter; 509,692 cannon shot were fired by the 
fortress, and 180,000 cwt. of lead used for muskets balls by 
the Christians. The Turks found the city in a ruinous state; 
every thing of any value was taken away ; only 33 men, for 
the most part far advanced in years, remained behind, and 
350 miserable cannon stood on the walls. The Turks im- 
mediately repaired all the works. Having obtained posses- 
sion of the capital, they now endeavored to expel the Vene- 
tians from the strong holds which remained to them on the 
island ; and before the expiration of the 17th century, Gara- 
busa fell into their power by treachery, and Suda and Spin- 
alonga by surrender. ‘ 


PMoral Aclecttows. 


A DUELLIST’S HONOR, 


[Tue reputation acquired by the successful duellist, is gen- 
erally considered about equal in value to that of the skilful 
gamester ogsthe accomplished pugilist. Success in any dis- 
honest sallanies can never give a man the esteem of a 
virtuous community, and though it may give him a degree 
of eclat that will secure him the attention and regard of the 
weak and the vicious, he can never be more than tolerated 
in respectable society, even with all the aid afforded by rank 
and friends. We copy into the Magazine, for the sake of 
illustrating the practice of duelling, a couple of anecdotes, 
which occurred in the North Western Army, while under the 
command of General Wayne,*in which duelling was re- 
markably frequent. They were related by General Harri- 
son, who was then an officer in that army.] 

An officer of the army had so ofien and so unnecessarily 
wounded the feelings of another of the same corps, the duties 
of which made their association indispensable, that he con- 
sidered himself bound to demand satisfaction in the usual 
way. They met, and the injured man fell, receiving a mor- 
tal wound, as it was anticipated he would, from the superior 
skill of his antagonist in the use of the weapon which they 
used. Being possessed of a high grade of talents and an 
amiable character, he had the sympathy of all the officers. 
With others, I visited him after he had been removed to his 
quarters. He expressed a desire to see the officer with whom 
he had fought, and I was present at the interview. I wish 
I could describe, as it merits, this interesting scene. The 
circumstances attending it were so deeply impressed upon 
my mind, that they never can be effaced as long as memory 
holds its seat. 





| 


| 


the dying man, (for, as I have said, he had from his amiable 
qualities, many, and warm ones,) exhibiting unequivocal 
evidences of their sorrow. Conspicuous above the rest, and 
near the head of the rude couch, was the manly form of the 
commandant of the corps to which both the duellists be- 
longed, (the beau ideal of chivalrous valor, and the Cheva- 
lier de Bayard of the army,) endeavoring to stifle, as best 
he could, the feelings which agitated his bosom. At a little 
distance, and in full view of the victim of his passions, sat 
the insensible ——; but I must restrain the indignation 
which I still feel. He was my brother officer —we shared 
together the perils of a difficult war —and, in battle, I know 
that he did his duty—and, whatever might have been his 
conduct to others, I never had personally any reason to com- 
plain of him. But there he sat, apparently, at least, unaf- 
fected by the mischief-he had done, by burying, in an un- 
timely grave, a man who had never injured him, whose arm 
might be needed in the pending decisive battle with the bith- 
erto triumphant enemies of his country, and whose intellect 
might at some future time have been usefully emplofed in 
its councils. The severe bodily pain which the dying officer 
had for some time suffered, had ceased, and that calm and 
ease succeeded, which is the unequivocal harbinger of ap- 
proaching death, and which a gracious Providence has pro- 
vided for the mortally wounded soldier, to enable him to 
offer a last prayer for his distant family, if he has one, or 
for the pardon of his own sins. Turning his intelligent eye 
upon his late antagonist, he mildly said, he had desired to 
see him, for the purpose of assuring him of his sincere for- 
giveness — that he wished him happiness in this world —-and 
that, as the means of securing it, he recommended to him, 
with the sincerity of a dying man, to endeavor to restrain the 
violence of passions, the indulgence of which had deprived 
one of life, who had never injured him, in thought or deed. 

I present you with another reminiscence of my early mili- 
tary life. I introduce it not only to sustain miy position, but 
from the respect I entertain for the memory of a gallant 
brother officer, long since called to receive, in another world, 
his reward for having preferred “the praise of God to the 
praise of men.” In the summer of the year 1793, Lieut. 
Drake of the infantry of the second sub-legion, received a 
marked insult from another officer. Manifesting no dispo- 
sition to call him to account, some of those who wished him 
well, amongst whom I was one, spoke to him on the subject, 
expressing our fears that his reputation as an officer would 
greatly suffer, if he permitted such an insult to pass unno- 
ticed. The answer that he gave me was, that he cared not 
what opinion the officers might form of him; he was deter- 
mined to pursue his own course. That course was so novel 
mm the army, that it lost him, as I had supposed it would, the 
respect of nearly all the officers. The ensuing summer, how- 
ever, gave Mr. Drake an opportunity of vindicating, most 
triumphantly, his conduct and principles. He had been sta- 
tioned in a small fortress which had been erected by General 
Wayne during the winter, upon the spot which had been ren- 
dered remarkable by the defeat of General St. Clair’s army, 
three years before. The garrison consisted of a single rifle 
company, and thirty infantry, and of the latter Drake was 
the immediate commander. In the beginning of July, 1794, 
a detachment of the army, consisting of several handred men, 
under the command of Major McMahon, being encamped 
near the fort, in which they had the previous day deposited 
a quantity of provisions, which they had escorted from the 
cantonment of the army at Greenville, were attacked, early 
in the morning, by upwards of three thousand Indians, The 
treops made a gallant resistance ; but being turned on both 
flanks, and in danger of being surrounded, they retreated to 
the open ground around the fort. 

From this, too, they were soon dislodged by the over- 
powering force of the enemy ; in the retreat many wounded 
men were in danger of being left, which being observed from 
the fort, the commandant Capt. Gibson, directed his own 
lieutenant to take the infantry (Drake’s particular com- 
mand) and a portion of the riflemen, and sally out to their 
relief. To this Drake objected, and claimed the right to 
command his own men, and as a senior to the other lieu- 
tenant, his right also to the whole command. “0, very well, 
sir,’ said the captain, “if such is your wish, take it.” “It 
is my wish, sir, to do my duty, and I will endeavor to do it, 
now and at all times,” was the modest reply of Drake. He 
accordingly sallied out; skilfully interposed his detachment 


them a hot fire ; arrested their advance, and gave an opportu- 


temas the retreating troops and the enemy ; opened upoa 


In the tent, were some half dozen officers, the friends of||nity to the wounded to effect their escape, and ic the broken 
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and retreating companies of our troops, to reform and again 
to face the enemy. Throughout the whole affair, Drake’s 
activity, skill, and extraordinary self-possession, were most 
conspicuous. The enemy, of course, observed it, as well as 
his friends. The numerous shots directed at him, however, 
like the arrows of Teucer, aimed at the heart of Hector, were 
turned aside by Providential interference, until he had ac- 
complished all that he had been sent to perform. He then 
received a ball through his body and fell; a faithful corporal 
came to his assistance, and with his aid he reached the fort ; 
and those two were the last of the retreating party that en- 
tered it. Drake made it a point of honor that it should be s0.| 
Mr. Drake was rendered unfit for duty, for a long time by 
his wound. He had not, indeed, recovered from it, in the 
summer of 1796, when he was my guest, when in command 
at Fort Washington (Cincinnati) on his way, on furlough, 
to visit his native State, Connecticut. His friends, however, 
enjoyed his presence but a short time; having, as I under- 
stood, taken the yellow fever, in passing through Philadel- 
phia, he died in a few days after he reached his home. 


MARRIAGE. 


BY REV. H,. WINSLOW. 


THe matrimonial covenant is an ordinance from Heaven. 


.Immediately after the creation of man, the Lord God said, 


“T: is not good that man should be alone; I wili make for 
him a help mate.” This domestic constitution is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of Christianity, and is essential to the 
elevation and happiness of our race. 

Every young man should, therefore, if possible, contem- 
plate being married. It is a Christian duty, as well as a 
privilege, to have a companion to share with you the respon- 
sibilities, interests and enjoyments of life. If a man is in 
circumstances to be married, he is usually less useful to so- 
ciety, and perhaps always less happy for remaining in the 
single state. That he “may be perfect and entire wanting 
nothing,” he must have a wife. 

When a man lives single beyond the proper time for being 
married, there is a prevalent suspicion among the other sex 
that he is addicted to vice. I do not know but this judg- 
ment is a little severe — for there are some bachelors of un- 
questionable virtue. But that there is a foundation for a 
general suspicion of this sort, will hardly be questioned ; 
and the vicious tendency of celibacy, in communities is very 
generally known and acknowledged. 

The time for marrying after the period indicated by na- 
ture has arrived, must of course vary somewhat with circum- 
stances. As a general rule, early marriages are desirable; 
but then they should be under one or two conditions, either 
that of property inherited, or already acquired, adequate to 
the usual expense, or that of simplicity and frugality in the 
style of living, sufficient to reduce the expense within the 
present earnings. The latter is always the best. It is the 
happiest and most virtuous state of society, in which the 
husband and wife set out early together, make their prop- 
erty together, and with perfect sympathy of soul graduate 
all their expenses, plans, calculations and desires, with refer- 
ence to their present means and to their future and common) 
interests. 

Nothing delights me more than to enter a neat little tene- 
ment of the young couple, who within perhaps two or three’ 
years, without any resodrces but their own knowledge and. 
industry, have joined heart and hand, engaged to share| 
together the responsibilities, duties, interests, trials and! 
pleasures of life. The industrious wife is cheerfully employ-| 
ing her own hands in domestic daties, putting her house in 
order, or mending her husband’s clothes, or preparing the 
dinner, while perhaps the little darling sits prattling upon) 
the floor or lies sleeping in the cradle—and every thing 
seems preparing to welcome the happiest of husbands and, 
the best of fathers, when he shall come from his toil to on 
joy the sweets of his little paradise. This is the true do- 
mestic pleasure, the “only bliss that survived the fall.” 
Health, contentment, love, abundance and bright prospects 
are all there. 

But it has become a prevailing sentiment, that a man 
must acquire his fortune before he marries ;— that the wife 
must have no sympathy nor share with him in the pursuit 





.of it, in which most of the pleasure truly consists ; and that 


young married people must set out with as large and expen- 
sive an establishment, as is becoming those who have been 
wedded for twenty years. 

This is very unbappy. It fills the community with bache- 


lors, who are waiting to make their fortunes, endangering 
virtue and promoting vice; it mistakes the true economy 
and design of the domestic institution ; and it promotes idle- 
ness and inefficiency among females, who are expecting to 
be taken up by a fortune and passively sustained without 
any care or concern on their part—and thus many a mod- 
ern wife becomes, as a gentleman once remarked, not a 
“helpmate,” but a “help-eat.”” 

There is another unpleasant evil attending this, especially 
as it bears pretty severely on the fair sex. When bachelors 
have made their fortunes and become some forty or fifty 
years old, they do not usually take wives of their own age, 
but they then abandon those with whom they have hitherto 
associated — requite all the pleasures which their society has 
afforded them with utter neglect ; they then select for their 
companions the young and blooming, and thus leave to their 
fate a numerous class of worthy maidens. 

Great disparity in matrimony is an evil in many particu- 
lars; and what is more unnatural than to see a young Miss 
wedded to a man old enough to be her father? He ought 
to have sense enough to know, that unless she is an eccentric 
character, she never married him for love; and she ought 
also know that in consenting to marry him, she in all proba- 
bility consented to make herself a wretched slave —to put 
herself in the power of a man who had already expended his 
first and warmest love upon others: and who by his supe- 
rior age, his matared habits of pleasing himself and-of hav- 
ing his own way, and the self-importance which. property 
gives, was well qualified to act the part of the tyrant, rather 
than that of the husband. 

If a young man has property, he may of course marry at 
a suitable age, and adopt the style of living which is justified 
by his means. But if he be destitute of property, he has 
three alternatives, and he can take his choice between them. 
Selecting a prudent industrious person for his wife, he may 
marry young and live in a style of simplicity adapted to his 
income; or he can, wait till he has acquired a property, so 
as to be able to support a family in the more modern and 
fashionable style ; or he can marry at any rate, launch fear- 
lessly out into all the expenses of a fashionable establish- 
ment, and run his chance of bringing his wife and children 
to want. The first is the best, the second is the next, and 
the third is bad enough. 


Love or Country.—In Switzerland there is an ancient 
musical air, extremely simple, called rans de vaches. This 
air produces an effect so powerful, that it was found neces- 
sary to prohibit the playing of it in Holland, and in France, 
before the Swiss soldiers, because it made them all desert, 
one after another. I imagine that the rans de vaches must 
imitate the lowing and bleating of Cattle, the repercussion 
of the echoes, and other local associations, which made the 
blood boil in the veins of these poor soldiers, by recalling to 
their memory the valleys, the lakes, the mountains of their 
country, and at the same time the companions gh ibeir early 
life. 

‘The love of country seems to strengthen, in proportion as 
it is innocent and unhappy. For this reason savages are 


'| fonder of theifcountry than polished nations are ; and those 


who inhabit regions rough and wild, such as mountaineers, 
than those who live in fertile districts and happy climates. 
Never could the Court of Russia prevail upon a single Sa- 
moiede to leave the shores of the Frozen Ocean, and settle at 
Petersburgh. Some Greenlanders, in the course of the last 
century, were brought to the court of Copenhagen, where 
they were entertained with great kindness, but they soon 
fretted themselves to death. Several of them were drowned 
in attempting to return to their country in an open boat. 
They beheld all the magnificence of the court of Denmark, 
with extreme indifference; but one, in particular, was ob- 
served to weep every time he saw a woman with a child in 
her arms. Henee it was conjectured that this unfortunate 
man was a father. The gentleness of domestic education, 
without doubt, thus powerfully attaches these poor people to 
the place of their birth. It was this which inspired the Greeks 
and Romans with so much courage in the defence of their 
country. The sentiment of innocence strengthens the love 
of it, because it brings back all the affections of early life, 
pure, sacred, and incorruptible. But with nations among 
whom infancy is rendered miserable, and where it is cor- 
rupted by an irksome, ferocious, and unnatural education, 
there is no more love of country than there is of innocence. — 
St. Pierre. 
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Pore’s Wittow. — We lately alluded, in a short paragraph 
among our Miscellanies, to the present of Mr. Custis, of Ar. 
lington, consisting of slips from a descendant of Pope’s Wij. 
low. We hope those distinguished individuals to whom 
these presents were made, will pay some regard to the po- 
etical creed of the literateurs who are to be honored with a 
presentation of these slips. It has been the fashion, of late, 
to abuse the reputation of Pope, in all manner of ways, by 
that numerous class of our literary men who take their creed 
from the Lake School and their followers in Great Britain. 
Such scoffers at the greutest name among the English poets, 
might consider themselves insulted, if they were to receive a 
remembrancer of so insignificant a personage as the “ Wasp 
of Twickenham.” We are glad, however, of the minutest 
circumstance which would be likely to revive a little of that 
respect that was once universally felt for the writings of this 
great poet, and which is still felt by all who are familiar 
with his works, and whose minds have not been prejudiced 
by reading the criticisms of such writers as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. So great has been the enmity of the oppo. 
nents of the classical school of poetry, of which Pope is at 
the head, that they have denied that this poet had any taste 
for the beauties of nature. Yet the biographers of Pope tell 
us that to his precept and example some of the most impor- 
tant improvements in English gardening owe their origin. 
At one time it was pretended that the anecdote related of 
Pope’s willow was false. Loudon gives the following ac- 
count of it, in his Encyclopedia of Botany. ‘The Weeping 
Willow is generally admired ; it grows wild on the coast of 
Persia, and is common in China. It is said to have been 
introduced by Pope; but the celebrated specimen of that 
tree which stood in the poet’s garden at Twickenham, was a 
cutting from some rods employed in a package which came 
from Spain. Pope being present when the package was 
opened, observed that the pieces of stick appeared as if they 
had some vegetation, and added, perhaps they may produce 
something which we have not in England. Under this idea 
he planted it in his garden ; and it produced the willow tree 
which has given birth to so many others, not as the parent 
tree of all the willows in the country, but as an admired and 
celebrated specimen.” 


Reaping FoR AMusEMENT.— We should probably be ac- 
cused of uttering a mere commonplace, were we to say what 
has so often been repeated, that the young should read for 
instruction, and leave it for the old to read for amusement. 
It is nevertheless true that reading for amusement is one of 
the greatest drawbacks upon the intellectual improvement 
of the present age. There is great difficultyim making a 
distinction between a strong mind and a full mind. By in- 
discriminate reading the mind is stored with a vast number 
of ideas, and the readers are enabled tu shine in conversa- 
sation much beyond many stronger minds that read less. 
The mind of the voluminous reader resembles a store-house, 
that of the reflective man a manufactory; the former there- 
fore can exhibit its goods with much greater readiness, and 
bring forward a greater variety, but the resources of the lat- 
ter are greater, and he is not, like the other, entirely depen- 
dent on foreign supplies. That indiscriminate reading which 
is pursued by those who read only for amusement is highly 
favorable to dash, or to what may be called sham-intelligence. 
Such readers pick up a vast number of curious ideas on 
every topic, which are stored in their memories, to be brought 
forward and used as their own in conversation and debate. 
Hence they may seem vastly intelligent, though they never 
originated an idea by reflection, during the whole course of 
their lives. In conversation they certainly appear to better 
advantage than those truly intelligent individuals who read 
but little, and join their reading with much observation and 
reflection. The superiority of the latter description of men 
is made manifest whenever there is a @all for the indepen- 
dent exercise of good taste and judgment, or for the for- 
mation of a correct opinion upon a humbug which is ex- 
ceedingly apt to impose upon the credulity of those weak 
minds which are so well stored with brilliant ideas which 
they have picked up in the course of their voluminous read- 
ing. A great many learned people believe in Animal Mag- 
netism. Such are those who shine with other people’s ideas, 
but who have not sufficient strength of mind to resist cre- 
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dulity by the exercise of reason. An intelligent person, |}get near enough for a shot, and the hunter often calls them 

with less ability to shine, perceives the absurdity of this pre- within range by concealing himself and imitating the cry of 

tended science by means of a process of metaphysical rea- their mates. In the present case, and in numerous others 

soning, which the weak mind of brilliant ideas and volumi-}}which we have seen, the cry was so well counterfeited as 

nous reading is utterly incapable of comprehending. Hence}jto deceive the companion, who, having an imperfect view 

we repeat the commonplace —Read little; reflect and ob-|jthrough the foliage, fired, and thus innocently destroyed the 
dife of a fellow creature. 











Tue War Department, as we learn from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, has passed, among other regulations re- 
specting the appointment in the army of persons from civil 
life, one stating that no candidate will be examined who is 
rr married. The necessity of young officers being constantly 
Tae Dioramas.— Amory Hall is crowded every night, to||in the field with their companies, the want of accommoda- 
tions in the small quarters of @ garrison for a family, and 
the inadequacy of the pay of the officer to support more than 
himself, are the reasons assigned for the adoption of the regu- 





serve much. 


Tue Historica, Cuaracter or Gizzon.—The following 
remarks upon this famous writer’s most famons work, will be|/see the Dioramas of Washington Crossing the Delaware, and 


found essentially applicable to all the volumes, though sug- the Garden of Eden. The exhibition is very attractive. 














gested specially by the second. They were written, among 

others, by a scholar, whose name we are not at liberty to Diterary Nottees. lation. 

mention, for the eye of a young lady to whom the work in The presses in the Royal Mint of England are worked by 
machinery at the rate of about sixty impressions per minute. 


question was loaned, for reading, at the same time : Crania Americana ; or a Comparative View of the Skulls of va- 

‘: This second volume of Mr. Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall gah ya of Soret “ wage agg to||There are ten of these presses, and when worked ten hours 
sia : . . w ts ed an Essay on the Varieties of the Human}}; i 

of Ge Beam ae “s pace ve . a - sd eee" Species, i ated by seventy-eight plates and a colored map : a —_ oa Ce ee ee eee i 

fects and strange epentens, respecting the character, IHR; Om By Samuel George Morton, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in|\* Stee! die, when properly hardened and tempered, will 

condition of the primitive Christians. While much is to be}! the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College, at Phila-| Sometimes stamp four hundred thousand coins before it is 


learned from it of the unsophisticated simplicity of those|} phia, Gc. Philadelphia: J. Dobson. 1839. worn out! 
Fathers of our Faith, the scrutinizing eye will perceive but|| We copy this title entire, because it is descriptive of the|| The Viceroy of Egypt has offered to the Pope four mag- 
too much evidence in its pointed sarcasms and studied inu-}| work in question, a merit which we cannot always accord to|/nificent columns, each upward of thirteen feet in height, cut 
endoes that the mighty intellect of its accomplished author||the productions which pass under our notice. The reader||from a quarry of aldbaster, discovered a few years ago. 
had been little enlightened by a contemplation of the pure,||will see, by @ glance, from these few lines, that Dr. Morton||They are intended to adorn the new church of St. Paul at 
benignant, unearthly character of the Divine Founper or||has got up a truly splendid work. We cannot enter into its!||Rome. This splendid present has been accepted by “his 
Curistianity. Born and bred amidst the pomp and pa-|imerits here, having room for only a bare sketch of its de-|/holiness,” and is to be conveyed to Rome at his expense. 
geantry, the licentiousness and bigotry of a wealthy aris-|jsign; and this we cannot do better.than to state, in the|| Taglioni isstill engaged at St. Petersburgh. She is offered, 
tocracy and a splendid hierarchy —disappointed in one of|| words of the author himself, who believes that the facts con-||to remain in that city, fifty thousand dollars per annum for 
the holiest attachments and some of the loftiest purposes of|/tained in the work sustain the following propositions : three more years. Dancing is certainly on the rise. It may 
his youth —and overloaded with an accumulation of literary|| “I. That the American race differs from all others, not ||well be called ‘a fantastic toe that will net at one time only 
lore, the acquisition of which could have left him little time|/excepting the Mongolians.”’ FOG starvation, and at another such ap enormous income. 
for retired reflection and religious contemplation, — we are “II. That the American nations, excepting the polar tribes, || A law of Maryland, passed at the last session, forbids any 
not surprised that his inferences are often found to be sus-|jare of one race and one speciés, but of two great families, |colored person, belonging to another State, from coming into 
tained only by a distorted construction of the facts he has||which resemble each other in physical, but differ in intel-/|/that State, under any pretence, under a penalty of $20, and 
faithfully narrated and so skilfully portrayed. _, lectual character.” , Fy for a second offence, $500 ; and if the fine is not paid, he is 
“The notes, references, &c., will be Bi cers aclose|| “III. That the cranial remains discovered in the mounds ||to be sold as a slave. 
examination. They eam Oa light on the|/ from Peru to Wisconsin, belong to the same race, and prgba-|/ It is stated that Mr. Crockett, a member of Congress from 
text, by exposing the more secreti@haratteristics of his gifted bigte the Toltecan family.” dt Tennessee, is making arrangements to visit Mexico in order 
but desecrated mind. Had Mr. Gibbon’s soul been imbued|} To explain this last word, we shonld say that the Doctor, ||to test the truth of the story that his father is confined in one 
with the perception and love of moral as well as of intel-|| who thoroughly discusses all the races, suibdivides the Ameri-||of the mines. ; 
lectual excellence, —with a philanthropic as well as a phi 4can into two, the American and the Toltecan ;, the former|} A process has been discovered in St. Petersburgh, by which 
losophie disposition, in reference-to the great interests of bis|{coM#prising all the barbarous nations of Americas except the||they give to the softest stone, the hardness, polish, and color 
species—this History would have been one of the most/||Polar tribes ; the latter comprising all those, such as the|jof marble, This.new product is called the “ marble lethoide.” 
subli#@-and useful, as well as immortal monuments of in-||Mexican and the Peruvian, which had attained a state of} A member of one of the most respectable mercantile houses 
tellecitua) industry and power. As it is, we must travel|/demi-civilization, anterior to the discovery-of the New World, |jin Baltimore, is now under trial in the U. S. Court in that 
through it as we would explore the long deserted ruins of an||by Europeans. Of the various nations in’these two families,{|city, for being concerned in-the African slave trade. _ 
African city, or an Asiatic palace; careful, while our senses||we should observe, he gives accounts extracted from numer-|} A newspaper, in the French language, has been started 
are bewildered with the resplendent remains of genius and|/ous authors, together with beautiful; drawings, and accurate|jat St. Louis. There are now nine papers published in that 
power, of grandeur and beauty, every where surrounding us,|| measurements of their skulls. city, of which Sixare daily. 


lest some insidious reptile or venomous serpent, seizing on ; An English paper says that during the past year no less 
our unguarded persons, shall inflict a wound and infuse into ™ Elements of Logie re by of Fee cy oe than forty-one individuals in that country received from 
us a poison from whose fatal effects we may neither escape wereioes 5 odapled to the Copmpity of Younger StuietS 1 jeseritn the degree of LL. D. 

y escape!) and designed for Academies and the. Higher Branches of Com- 


mon Schools. By Charles K. True, A.M. Boston: Crocker pit 9. % 
US wess Directorn. 


& Brewster. 
Tue Native American Party, at New Orleans, or, as they} Treazises upon Logic have génerally embarrassed the 

FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 
No, 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston.. Meals served up at all hours of the day‘ 


style themselves, the Repeal Party, have succeeded in elect-||learner with matters either foreign to the subject, or un- 
ing their candidate for Mayor, William Freret, Esq., by a||necessary to its simple and easy illustration. The science Sundays excepted.)....Frait and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
respectable majority. The names of the various candidates||of logic is a very important one, as all correct reasoning is|} Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. de. &e....Oysters served 
. , . P P , up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
sound oddly to a northern ear—Freret, Genois, Kennedy,|| necessarily based upon it. This work is an attempt, anid wellcity, will find the above a irable place to obtain @ meal, being con- 
Gaiennie, Buisson, and Montegut. This success, which the||think a very successful one, to present, in an arrangement enti eR ae eer 
Native American calls the “first gun,,’ has given great pleas-||so¥plain and simple as to be adapted to the comprehension |/— HENRY PRENTISS 
ure to the American population, and the shipmasters in port,|/of every class of learners, all that is essential to logic ; and| No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House, ) in addition to his 
in a general meeting, voted to hoist their colors to the top-||this is done in a compass which places the work within the|/former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
. : : : Musical Instruments, of superior workmanship, some of which 
mast in honor of the occasion. The objects sought by the|| means of every one. have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
new party are, Ist, the repeal of the laws of naturalization,|/ The author starts with the principle that, “ Whatever is|| Piano Fortes tuned. 
and 2d, the establishment of the national character and in-|| universally affirméd or denied of any class of things, may be 
stitutions through the means of our own countrymen. It is|| affirmed or denied in Jike manner of any thing comprehended 
proposed to naturalize, at once, all foreigners now settled in||in that class ;” and the province of Logic is defined to be, 
the country, but hereafter to grant the privilege of citizen-|| “to explain this principle, to show how it is employed in ar- 
ship to none but the native born. gument, and to furnish rules by which the mind may be 
guided and assisted in reasoning.” 
Tae Twenty-Five Mitton Law-Surr.— Will some one of|| We think the work the best adapted to accomplish this 
our Gothamite brethren inform us what has become of the purpose of any we have ever examined. 
great suit which was so much talked of a year ago, for 
twenty-five millionsgef dollars of church property, claimed|| The Sidereal Heavens. By Dr. Dick. New York: Harper 
by a journeyman Pr. Having some slight knowledge & Brothers. 1840. 
of the gentleman, we are desirous to know what are his|| Tus is another of the admirable series of this popular au- 
prospects of success. i thor, who has done more, perhaps, that any other writer of 
the present day to illustrate the beneficence and wisdom dis- 
Accipentat, Deatus. —One of the most frequent modes|| played by the Creator in the organization and government 
of accidental homicide, in the Western States, is by shooting||of the material universe. The work is equal in interest, 
while engaged in hunting. A man was recently shot by his||probably, to any that has preceded it, and is published in a 
nephew with whom he had gone out to shoot wild turkeys.||cheap and popular form, making the 96th number of Harper’s 








































nor recover.” 








Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand bucks, for private and public libraries, Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 











T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, é&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


OREL TOWLE, 


Dealer in Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas, &c., 29 Hanover Street, ¢or- 
ner of Elm Street, (under Sam!. Beal and Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 

















The turkey being a shy bird, it requires much address to" Family Library. " 
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A BALLAD.—THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 


tell me she is not so fair, 


That time has chang’d her 





time-ly there; Sad change, to 


see! They say her mer-ry laugh is gone, Her voice has lost its cheer-ful tone, And that she oft -en weeps a- lone, Poor Ro - - sa - lie! 


Ss2eiis. 
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A Goon Joxe.— A teamster lately lost from his wagon a 
keg of butter, which was found by a man, who carried it 
half a mile on foot, to the tavern of Mr. H., where he found 
the owner, who thanked him for histrouble. Mr. H. (the land- 
lord) observed to him, that he was well paid, — that thank you 
was worth 25 cents, and thank you kindly was worth 374 cents. 
He (the footman) soon called for a dinner, which was forth- 
with provided. After finishing his meal, ke inquired the 
price, —the answer was, 25 cents. He then said, “J thank 
you kindly,” and moved off. The landlord immediately call- 
ed to him, “ Here, stop, my friend, and take your change ; 
there is 124 cents, your due — your bill was only 25 cents.” 

Sincu.ar Monomanta. — A Lyons paper states that a man, 
rather advanced in life, was arrested recently in that city, on 
a charge of mendicity. He had made a considerable collec- 
tion, aided by certificates, from various ecclesiastics. On 
his being searched, his pocket-book was found to contain 
eight bank notes of 1000f. each, and in his pockets was a 
considerable sum in specie. He was questioned how, with 
so much wealth, he could venture to degrade himself by 
begging, and replied that he had a great many grandchil- 
dren, to whom he wished to leave a handsome independence ! 
It appeared that he was a lunatic, with the monomania of 
mendicity. He has two sons established in a thriving man- 
ufactory near Rouen, and two daughters advantageously 
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SECOND VERSE. 

We ne’er must meet, I could not bear 
To mark how early pain and care 
May mar a beauty once so rare, 

Sad change to see! 
I low’d her, but in vain I low’d, 
For in a prouder sphere she mov’d ; 
More calm with me thy fate had prov’d, 

Poor Rosalie ! 





married, and is himself worth about 150,000f. His malady 
came upon him some years since, and his sons took the 
precaution of writing to the magistrates of the cou 

warning them of it. a 

Amusing Brunper.—In May, 1784, a bill intended to 
limit the privilege of franking, was sent from Ireland for 
the royal approbation ; in it was a clause enacting that any 
member who, from illness or any other cause, shall be unadle 
to write, might authorize some other one to frank for him, 
provided that on the back of a letter so franked, the member 
doth at the same time give, under his hand, a full certificate 
of his inability to write. 

Musicat Rerartee.—“I cannot,” said a lady who was 
feaning upon a rail, at the opera house, during a little con- 
fusion, —‘‘I cannot for the soul of me, catch a note,” — 
“Never mind that, my dear,” replied her companion, “so 
long as you have got hold of a bar.” 

A FASHIONABLE lady of more show than substance, residing 
in Nassau street, New York, lately went into a thread store 
in the Bowery, and after busying the clerk for nearly two 
hours, purchased a single spool of thread. She thought it 
too vulgar, however, to carry it home, and requested to have 
it sent. No sooner had she left the store than a handcart 


was procured, the spool deposited in it, taken to the door 
of her residence, and dumped upon the sidewalk, after the 
fashion of a ton of coal —for which she was obliged to fork 
over twenty-five cents, cartage money. So says a New York 
paper; but some people won’t believe it. 

A Tuicx Porvtation.—The American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences, speaking of Malta, states that the warmth, of 
the climate, and the double crops annually, enable this 
rocky island to support a vast population. The nudiber of 
inhabitants is about one hundred thousand, or nearly six 
hundred to the square mile. Including Gozo, a very small 
island in the immediate vicinity, it is said that the population 
equals six hundred and thirty-eight to the square mile. Thi 
is eight times as great as England, and more than twen 
times as great as that of Massachusetts, the most densely 
populated State in the American Union. 

Tuey have discovered in England that excellent writing 
and printing paper may be ma tured from the leaves of 
the banana tree. It is said ‘to ronger, more supple, and 
less liable to crack, than paper made from rags. 
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